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general public Sir John French's success in the South African War was for ever identified with his great dash for Kimberley ; to military students, however, his greatest service to the Empire and his most valuable contribution to the history of strategy and tactics are undoubtedly the ten weeks' operations round Colesberg.
" I promise faithfully to relieve KimberJey at six on the evening of the 15th if I am alive." This was the solemn undertaking given by General French to Lord Kitchener at Modder River, and history shows ho-w exactly, how brilliantly, he kept his word. Lord Roberts was planning the march on Bloemfontein and Pretoria, and had designated French to relieve Kimberley in order to clear his flank and protect his communications against Cronje, who, since his success at Magers-f ontein, had been held on the Modder River by Lord Methuen. To mislead the enemy, a demonstration was made as if to advance against Bloemfontein by way of Fauresmith, while by skilful handling it was found possible to withdraw a considerable part of the force designated for the relief of Kimberley from the Colesberg area without the Boers being any the wiser*
General French's cavalry division consisted of three brigades and a division of mounted infantry in two brigades, " the largest mounted British division that had ever worked together," as Lord Roberts said in his address to the force before it started. * * You must relieve Kimberley if it costs you half your forces," was the veteran leader's parting injunction to General French, and it was with these words ringing in his ears that he set out over the moonlit veld at 3 a.m. on the morning of February 11.
French's cavalry division was still far from complete. Of the 8,500 men he had been promised, it had been found possible to concentrate only about 4,800 men with seven batteries of Horse Artillery at the camp on the Modder River. Facing him was Cronje, misled, perhaps, as to the British intentions, but with a force numerically superior to that of General French. The weather was tropical: the country arid and waterless. It was a prospect calculated to appal the stoutest heart.
Advantage was taken of the early start to cover as much ground as possible before the heat of the day set in. At Ramdam, which was reached at 10 a.m., part of the force joined up with the main body, but the mounted infantry
did not catch up the division until the 13th. On February 12 the force crossed the Riet River by a clever ruse. It was originally intended to cross the stream at Waterval Drift, but French, knowing that the Boers had a proclivity for taking cover in river-beds, ordered Colonel Gordon to cross the river at Waterval Drift if no Boers were encountered, otherwise to feign a crossing to the north. When our advance patrols approached the banks the Boers opened a heavy artillery fire from kopjes above the Drift, some shells falling unpleasantly near General French and his Staff. While our Horse Artillery set about the work of silencing tho Boer guns here, Gordon, as ordered, feinted a crossing at Waterval Drift, whereupon the Boers withdrew to the right of the river to await, tho coming of tho enemy. The trick had succeeded* Without losing a moment General French sot off for De Kiel's Drift, as he had planned from the start, with the 1st Brigade, Roberts' Horse and the mounted infantry, and a ford having been discovered, managed to get across despite the high and slippery banks. The Boers discovered the ruse, and made a rush for De Kiel's Drift to dispute our crossing. They were too late.
The lack of water, coupled with the awful heat and stifling dust, was telling terribly on both men and horses. To prevent delay in tho further advance, the transport was left behind on the other side of the river, and on the morning of the 13th the force started off again in. a game attempt to reach the Modder Rivor before nightfall. Klip Drift, on the Moddor, was the goal, but on nearing it a largo force of Boors was met with. The guns drove thorn off, but they clung to our right flank, compelling General French, as they thought, to change his direction towards Klipdraal Drift. This, however, was but another ruse on the part of tho British commander. Hardly had the Boors swung away to check him at Klipdraal Drift, ' than French, changing direction once more, headed for the Klip and Roodewal Drifts as fast as the exhausted condition of his horses would permit him. "Five miles off," writes Major Goldman in his history of General French's work in South Africa, " a green fringe of bush, standing out in dark relief against the sun-scorched sand, told the wearied men of the, water for which they and their thirsty horses had so eagerly panted. An hour later they were there, looking eagerly back on those numerous brown heaps, each a dead or ex-